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OBSERVATIONS 


ON  THE 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TAXATION. 


1.  Having,  at  previous  annual  congi*esses  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Bradford,  and  Glasgow,  entered 
very  fully  into  the  question  of  taxation,  and  supported  our  views 
thereon  with  a great  variety  of  statistical  details,  we  shall,  on  the 
present  occasion,  confine  ourselves  to  a few  general  observations 
calculated  to  invite  discussion  on  a subject  which  we  deem  pre- 
eminently deserving  of  investigation  by  the  Association  now  assem- 
bled, since,  in  our  opinion,  it  lies,  more  or  less,  at  the  root  of  every 
one  of  the  objects  by  which  this  Association  seeks,  so  meritoriously, 

^ to  promote  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  improvement  of  the 

people. 

2.  That  subject  is  Taxation ; and  the  question  submitted  for 
solution  is — How  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  for  the  State  with 
the  least  possible  injury  to  the  country,  and  the  least  possible 
obstruction  to  the  sources  of  national  wealth  and  general  prosperity. 

3.  It  has  been  alleged  that  taxation,  in  any  shape,  is  an  evil — 
unavoidable,  indeed,  but  still  an  evil.  But  this  can  only  be  true  when 
taxes  are  so  contrived  as  greatly  to  aggravate  their  burden — to  inflict 
other  costs  and  losses  beyond  even  the  amount  of  the  burden  so 
aggravated — when  they  are  levied  in  excess,  and  improvidently 
expended  on  objects  prejudicial,  or  of  doubtful  utility.  Justly 
levied,  and  in  proportion  to  the  real  wants  of  the  State,  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  is  no  more  an  evil  than  any  other  payment  for  value 
received. 

4.  We  pay  taxes  to  the  Government  in  consideration  of  protection 
alforded  to  person  and  property,  indi\ddual  and  national.  They 
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are,  or  should  be  made,  and  so  considered,  a just  debt  wliich  everj' 
subject  owes  to  the  state,  in  proportion  to  his  means  and  the  ^ 

iidvantages  which  he  derives  from  State  protection. 

5.  Taxation  ought,  therefore,  to  be  imposed  as  equitably  as 
possible,  on  .some  known  and  fixed  principle,  intelligible  to  all,  and, 
by  its  justice  and  equality,  free  from  all  rational  objection.  It 
ought,  like  any  other  just  debt,  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  evasion 
otherwise  than  by  downright  dishonesty  and  fraud,  which  should 
subject  robbers  of  the  State  to  the  degradation  and  penalties 
inflieted  on  robbers  of  individuals.  It  ought  to  be  so  arranged 
that  every  subject  should  know  exactly  what  he  pays  to  the  State, 
and  thus  be  furnished  with  a strong  personal  motive  for  the  exercise 
of  that  vigilant  watcMulness,  in  matters  affecting  the  public  weal, 
which  is  the  duty  of  every  citizeir  in  a free  .state,  each  in  his 
respective  station. 

6.  Taxation  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  present  the  .smallest 
possible  impediments  to  the  operations  of  trade,  commerce,  agiicul- 
ture,  manufactures,  capital,  and  industry,  these  being  the  true  and 
pennanent  sources  of  national  wealth.  It  should  also  be  as  little  ^ 
expensive  as  possible  in  cost  of  collection  and  consequences;  in 
other  words,  it  should  take  out  of  the  jrockets  of  the  people,  and 
prevent  from  getting  into  them,  as  Uttle  as  may  be  beyond  what  it 
brings  into  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

7.  All  these  conditions  are  attainable — or  as  nearly  so  as  any- 
thing  human  can  approach  pei-fection — under  a system  of  direct 
taxation,  either  on  income  or  property,  or  both,  and  under  no  other 
system. 

8.  By  direct  taxation  alone  can  every  subject’s  share  of  the  just 
debt  due  to  the  State  be  le\ded  with  any  approximation  to  certainty, 
fairness,  and  equality. 

9.  Dii'eet  taxation  takes  from  the  subject  just  what  the  State 
receives,  minus  only  the  cost  of  collection — which,  as  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  informed  the  House  of  Commons,  the  other  day, 
without,  however,  stating  the  actual  amount,  is  “ very  small.”  It 
is,  in  fact,  considerably  less,  we  believe,  than  two  per  cent. 
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10.  Under  a sy.stem  of  direct  taxation  only,  every  man  would  be 
left  at  perfect  liberty  to  conduct  his  own  business  in  the  way  lie 
deemed  most  advantageous,  without  the  intermeddling  or  dictation 
of  custom-house  officer  or  exciseman ; eveiy  man  would  be  left  in 
full  enjoyment  of  the  jirivilege  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  Ids 
own  broiv,  and  to  exchange  tJie  produce  of  his  labour  for  the  pro- 
duce of  any  other  man’s  labour  throughout  the  world — a privilege 
conferred  by  his  Creator,  but  now  hemmed  in,  circumscribeil,  and 
often  taken  away  altogether,  by  ab.surd,  and,  because  contrarj-  to  the 
declared  will  of  God,  wided  human  legislation. 

11.  With  <Urect  taxation  only,  we  should  have  perfect  freedom  of 
trade,  which  is  impo.s.siblc  without  it.  Free  scope  would  be  given 
to  all  the  wealth-producing  powers  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  fullest 
development  of  all  its  resources  and  energies,  mental,  moral,  phy- 
sieal,  and  material.  The  results  would  be,  abundance  of  all  things 
necessarj’  to  man’s  existence,  and  his  enjoyment  of  it ; increased 
prosperity  to  all ; the  means  of  self-support  to  all ; the  removal  of 
that  frightful  blot  in  our  social  .system,  a Pariah  class  of  pauper- 
born,  pauper-bred,  and  pauper-trained  human  beings;  the  creation 
of  a national  bank  so  rich,  and  based  on  .such  solid  foundations, 
that  the  State  might  draw  upon  it  to  any  extent  that  might  be 
neeessary  without  fear  of  its  exhaustion. 

12.  Every  landholder  knows  how  greatly  his  property  has  been 
increased  in  value  since  the  introduction  of  partial  freedom  of 
trade,  and  may  most  .safely  calculate  on  still  greater  progress  if 
trade  be  made  entirely  free.  To  the  north  and  south  of  what  was 
Liverpool,  a very  few  years  ago,  there  are  miles  of  land  covered 
witli  most  valuable  property  which  were  then  barren  wastf.s,  pur- 
chaseable,  in  great  part,  for  much  less  per  acre  than  it  is  now  worth 
per  yard.  Yet,  a nobleman  whose  family  e.states  have  thus  been  more 
than  quadrupled  in  value,  solely  by  the  growth  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  predicted  nothing  but  ruin  from  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  is  still  vehemently  opposed  to  direct  taxation, 
and,  its  consequence,  perfect  freedom  of  trade.  And,  though  the 
same  process  has  been  going  on,  more  or  less,  throughout  the 
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country-,  there  are  multitudes  of  persons  interested  in  the  ownership 
and  cultivation  of  land,  and  in  its  application  to  profitable  uses, 
who  fail  to  see  that  their  oato  prosperity  is  entirely  dependent  on 
that  of  the  u-hole  community. 

l;i.  Every  merchant,  broker,  shipoAvner,  manufacturer,  and  all 
connected 'with  or  dependent  upon  them,  avoaiM  find  the  direct  tax 
wliich  led  to  the  'widest  possible  extension  of  commerce  and  Jiianu- 
factnres  a most  jArofitable  investment  of  his  money. 

14.  Every  tradesman,  shopkeeper,  and  dealer  avIio  has  prospered 
by  the  partial  remoA'al  of  artificial  obstructions  to  general  prosperity 
can  easily  calculate  for  himself  how  much  he  would  be  the  gainer, 
after  deducting  the  direct  tax  from  his  ])resent  profits,  if  his  busi- 
ness Avere  only  doubled,  as  it  certainly  Avould  soon  be,  if  the  people 
generally  AA’ere  placed  in  a condition  to  jmrchase  as  much  as  they 
require  of  the  commodities  in  Avhich  he  deals,  instead  of  purchasing 
sparingly,  or,  in  but  too  many  cases,  not  at  all. 

15.  Every  Avorking  man,  skilled  or  unskilled,  may  readily  satisfy 
himself,  if  he  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  tliink  and  to  calculate, 
how  greatly  he  would  be  benefited  by  having  to  pay,  in  the  sliape 
of  a direct  t:ix,  very  much  less  than  is  noAv  Avrung  from  him  by 
taxes  hidden,  and  greatly  enhanced  by  the  process  of  concealment, 
in  the  prices  of  commodities  of  daily  consumption ; and  by  having, 
in  consequence  of  the  imposition  of  this  direct  tax,  all  the  articles  he 
has  occasion  for  at  their  natural  prices,  besides  greater  means  of 
purehasing  them,  floAving  from  constant  demand  for  his  labour,  and 
better  remuneration  for  it. 

IG.  There  can  be  no  doubt  Avhatever  that  if  every  man  in  the 
countiy  able  and  Avilling  to  work,  Avith  hand  or  head,  were  in  a 
condition  to  purchase  for  himself,  his  Avife,  and  family  but  one 
yearly  renewal  of  things  of  daily  wear,  and  to  procure  for  liimself 
and  them  an  adequate  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  the  home  market  would  he  worth,  to  home  producers  of  eArery 
kind,  all  the  other  markets  of  the  world  put  together.  We  hold  it 
to  be  equally  indisputable,  that  perfect  freedom  to  trade  and  in' 
dustry  would  create  such  additional  demand  for  labour,  and  such 


higher  remuneration  for  it,  as  would  speedily  effect  this  great  and 
salutary  revolution  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 

17.  Once  more; — by  the  -way  of  direct  taxation  only  can  we 
hope  to  see  any  material  reduction,  or  any  effective  bar,  to  the 
furtlicr  growth  of  that  system  of  public  expenditure  w'hich  the 
Oliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  described  as  fraught  with  every 
conceivable  evil,  and  wliich  he  deplores  as  “profligate  and  enor- 
mous ”—withoiit,  apparently,  the  powder  to  check  it  in  the  smallest 
degree.  Equally  powerless  must  he  remain  whilst  the  classes  w^lio, 
directly  and  indirectly,  have  the  spending  of  the  }mblic  taxes  are 
lud  the  classes  tliat  chieflj^  pay  tliem,  or  feel  their  burden.  So  long 
as  the  great  bulk  of  the  revenue  is  raised  from  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  the  masses,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 

' found  ready  to  sanction  any  expenditure,  no  matter  liow’  profuse 
or  needless,  that  may  be  pvojioscd  by  the  Minister  of  the  day. 
But,  make  them  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  public  burdens  by 
direct  taxation — render  them  feelingly  conscious  that  a project 
iiivoh  ing  an  expenditure  of,  say  five  millions,  means  an  additional 
fivejience  in  the  pound  of  Income  or  Propciliy  Tax  out  of  their  own 
pockets— and  they  will  require  to  bo  very  thoroughly  satisfied  as 
to  the  necessity,  or  advantages,  of  tlie  project  before  yielding  to 
it  their  assent.  ^ay,  they  w'ill  soon  see  both  the  Ijcnefit  and 
perfect  feasibility  of  very  great  I'eductioiis  in  every  branch  of  the 
public  service — na\al,  military,  and  civil, — ^without  impairing  the 
real  efficiency  of  any  one  of  them,  though  such  reductions  are  now 
held  to  be  utterly  impracticable. 

18.  If  any  one  <if  the  requirements  which  we  have  specified 
as  essential  to  a just  and  sound  system  of  raising  the  public 
revenue,  or  any  4)ue  of  the  advantages  wdiich  w'e  have  enumerated 
as  attendant  iqum  it,  be  w^auting  in  direct  taxation,  or  not  likely 
to  be  realised,  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  which  of  them 
it  is.  We  invite  the  strictest  investigation,  and  w^e  shall  be  most 
ready  to  acknowledge  our  error  if  any  objector  can  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  an  impartial  audience  that  we  are  in  the  wrong. 
In  the  meanwhile,  we  proceed  to  demonstrate,  as  we  tluTik,  that 
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not  one  of  these  requirements  is,  or  can  be,  complied  with— not  y. 

one  of  these  advantages  attained,  by  any  system  of  indirect  taxation 
whatsoever,  and  most  especially  not  by  duties  of  customs  and  excise. 

19.  In  creating  such  infinite  variety  of  climes,  soils,  and  pro- 
ducts throughout  the  globe— in  so  wonderfully  diversifying  the 
aptitudes  of  its  inhabitants — in  forming  oceans,  seas,  and  rivers 

highways  between  its  most  distant  extremities  it  was 
obviously  the  design  of  Divine  Providence  that  a free  interchange 
of  productions  betw-eeii  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
their  bond  of  peace,  union,  and  friendshiit,  rendering  all  the  races 
of  mankind,  however  far  apart,  one  great  family  of  the  common 
Father  of  all,  of  which  eveiy  branch  should  be,  more  or  less,  de- 
pendent on  the  well-being  and  the  prosperity  of  all  the  rest,  and 
all  interested  in  the  prevention  of  jealousies,  strifes,  and  wars 
between  its  component  parts. 

20.  Mankind  seems  to  have  been  dimly  conscious  of  this  great 
truth — especially  the  British  variety  of  the  race— for  we  have 
exerted  our  utmost  energies,  regardless  of  difficulty,  labour,  or  cost, 
in  cutting  through  mountains,  deepening  rivers,  improving  har- 
bours, and  effecting  all  soids  of  improvements  in  locomotion  by 
land  and  sea,  and  the  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence,  all  for 
the  purpose  of  expediting,  facilitating,  and  extending  this  inter- 
change of  productions  with  the  w'hole  w'orld.  But,  having  done 
this,  at  the  expense  of  millions  upon  millions,  we,  with  most 
wonderful  inconsistency,  devise,  and  maintain,  in  our  customs  and 
excise  establishments,  artificial  obstructions  to  such  interchange 
which  are  causes  of  difficulty,  expense,  delay,  and  labour,  far  more 
costly,  and  far  more  prejudicial,  than  mountains  or  mud-ruts, 
swamps  or  shoals,  rivers  all  but  inaccessible,  or  thousands  of 

miles  of  inteiwening  ocean. 

21.  Trade  is,  as  we  all  know,  nothing  more  than  a system  of 

barter,  or  interchange  of  productions,  whatever  be  the  medium  of 
effecting  it.  If  we  do  it  with  gold,  we  must  get  the  gold  in  pay-  ^ 

ment  for  our  products,  since  it  is  not  found,  in  any  quantity  com- 
parable to  our  requirements,  amongst  us.  For  whatever  we  import 
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we  must  export.  Imports  and  exports  are  as  inseparably  con- 
nected with  each  other  as  consum])tion  and  production — supply  and 
demand.  Whatever  keeps  down  the  one  diminishes  the  other:  and 
yet  there  are  nominal  free-traders  who  fancy  that,  because  we  do 
not  now  tax  exports,  therefore  we  confer  entire  freedom  on  home 
manufactures,  and  home  products,  so  far  as  customs  duties  arc 
concerned.  But  by  imposing  taxes  on  imports,  which  double  the 
price  to  the  consumer  in  many  instances,  we  limit  the  coiisumjition 
as  effectually  as  if  we  seized  half  and  destroyed  it;  we  diminish 
the  demand  for  liome  products  in  2>iiyment  for  them, — and  thus 
we  do  virtually  tax  exj)orts  just  as  heavily  as  we  tax  im2»orts, 
although  the  former  are  nominally  free. 

22.  As  regards  cost  of  collection,  official  advocates  of  the  exist- 
ing system,  by  ingenious  diminutions  of  various  items  of  cost,  such 
as  coast  guard,  buildings,  j)ensions,  allowances,  and  other  adjuncts, 
have  laboured  to  show  that  the  expense  is  only  between  two  and 
three  per  cent.  From  a recent  Parliamentaiy  return  we  find  that, 
in  15  commercial  ports  out  of  126,  it  cost,  exclusive  of  such 
charges,  £7  Is.  6d.  to  collect  £100  of  customs  duties;  in  18 
others,  £12  10s.  lid.;  in  19  others,  £20  Gs.  6d. ; in  20  others, 
£25  2s.  lOd. ; and  in  29  othei-s,  no  less  tlian  £147  15s.  8d. — ^the 
rate  ranging,  in  the  latter  case,  from  £36  19s.  9d.  to  £2770  11s.  9d. 
2)er  cent.  This  seems  to  show  a degree  of  fatuity  alniost  incredible 
in  such  a mode  of  raising  the  revenue.  But,  whatever  be  the  actual 
primar}^  money  cost,  or  its  average  on  the  whole  collection,  to  the 
Government,  it  forms  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  co.st 
to  the  peoiffe.  Wholesale  dealers  advance  the  duties  to  tlie  Govern- 
ment in  the  first  instance ; they,  of  course,  charge  their  customers 
both  ydtli  the  amount  of  the  duties  and  for  profits  on,  and  risk  of, 
capital  so  advanced.  Grocers,  tea-dealers,  maltsters,  brewers,  to- 
bacconists, and  shopkeepers  who  deal  in  taxed  commodities,  all  do 
the  like  in  their  tuni,  and  thus  they  are  all  converted  into  hidden 
tax-gatherers  from  the  masses  to  an  amount  wliich  would  not  be 
borne,  even  for  a day,  if  the  system  were  seen  by  those  w^hom  it 
plunders  in  all  its  naked  deformity  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
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23.  Customs  and  excise  duties  are,  therefore,  liable  to  the 
objection  that  they  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  very 
much  more  than  they  realise  for  the  ]>ublic  exchequer.  Nor  does 
the  evil  stop  here ; for  their  mischievous  operation  is  also  to  prevent 
a great  deal  from  ever  getting  into  the  pockets  of  the  people.  By 
depressing  consumption  and  production,  by  restricting  trade  and 
employment,  by  preventing  the  profitable  occupation  of  capital  in 
providing  more  ships,  more  buildings,  more  employment  for 
merchants,  brokers,  builders,  manufacturers,  mechanics,  artificers, 
and  labourers  of  all  kinds,  consequent  on  more  trade,  they  create 
pauperism,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  increase  the  cost  of  its 
maintenance,  which  falls,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  on  many  wdio 
are  little  above  the  condition  of  pauperism  themselves.  It  is  a 
most  humiliating  reflection  that,  towards  our  grand  and  magnificent 
expenditure  of  upwards  of  seventy  millions  per  annum,  a quota  is 
extracted  from  every  spoonful  of  treacle  with  w^hich  a pauper  child 
sups  its  porridge,  whilst  the  man  possessed  of  millions  may,  if 
so  disposed,  escape  it  altogether,  so  far  as  indirect  taxation  is 
concerned. 

V 

24.  By  encouraging  smuggling,  fi*aud,  adulteration,  bribery, 
peijuiy,  and  other  offences  against  divine  and  human  laws,  these 
duties  demoralise  w^hole  classes  of  the  population  ; and,  therefore,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  expense  of  apprehending,  prosecuting, 
maintaining,  and,  occasionally,  hanging  criminals  must  be  added  to 
their  cost. 

25.  Such  duties  also  press  most  hea\nly  on  the  poor,  leaving  the 
rich  comparatively  untouched.  Of  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  the  dail}" 
labourer,  earning,  perhaps,  20s.  a week,  will,  or  would,  if  he  could 
obtain  it,  consume  as  much  as  the  Marquis  wdth  ^600,000  a year  ; 
yet  both  are  taxed  alike,  through  the  stomach,  or,  rather,  the  Marquis 
most  lightly,  the  duties,  in  many  instances,  being  the  same  on  the 
highest  qualities  of  goods  as  on  the  lowest. 

26.  The  plea  of  many  defenders  of  this  system — that  such  taxes  arc 
voluntary,  and  need  not  be  paid  if  men  choose  to  abstain  from  using 
the  articles  taxed,  besides  its  fiscal  unsoundness  in  relation  to  the 
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act  that  the  State  has  many  permanent  liabilities  w^hich  ought  to  be 
permanently  provided  for — ^involves  a cruel  mockery  and  denial  of 
the  right  of  every  man  to  enjoy  -whatever  he  can  obtain  for  his 
honest  labour.  The  plea  would  be  true  if  Englishmen  could  dwell 
in  caves  or  hollow  trees,  live  on  acorns  or  by  the  chase,  and  be 
content,  like  their  ancestors,  wfith  skins  of  beasts,  or  two  or  tliree 
coats  of  paint,  for  clothing.  Moreover,  the  plea  includes  a denial  of 
the  principle  that  taxation  is  a just  debt  due  to  the  State,  of  which 
every  subject  having  the  means  shoiUd  be  obliged  to  pay  his  fair 
proportion.  There  is  neither  reason  nor  justice  in  a system  enabling 
the  man  who  chooses  to  abstain  from  taxed  articles  to  shift  his  share 
of  the  burden  to  the  shoulders  of  liis  neighbour,  whose  pleasure,  as 
w^ell  as  wfliose  right,  it  is  to  enjoy  them. 

27.  On  the  grounds  stated,  we  unreservedly  condemn  indirect 
taxation,  as  contrary  to  all  sound  principles  of  economic  and  social 
science,  and  deeply  injurious  to  the  whole  community,  as  well  as  to 
the  permanent  security  and  productiveness  of  the  revenue  itself.  We 
as  unreseiwedly  advocate  the  substitution  of  direct  taxation  to  the 
full  extent  necessary  for  raising  the  vrhole  revenue,  as  based  on  a 
policy  just,  sound,  and  beneficial  to  the  whole  nation,  if  it  be  not 
indispensable,  as  Ave  believe,  to  its  continued  progress,  greatness,  and 
prosperity. 

28.  If  Ave  be  asked  AA^hat  particular  system  of  direct  taxation  we 
recommend,  Ave  say  it  is  not  our  province  to  decide.  Once 
admitted  that  the  principle  is  sound,  and  just,  and  true,  all  the  rest 
is  mere  matter  of  detail.  But,  if  pressed,  A\^e  point  to  the  existing 
Income  Tax,  which,  Avith  all  its  injustice  and  anomaUes,  has  unques* 
tionably  been  the  instrument  by  means  of  Avhich  the  tnxde  of  the 
country  has  been  trebled,  the  value  of  all  descriptions  of  property 
greatly  increased,  and  such  improvements  effected  in  the  condition 
of  the  people  as  have  enabled  them  to  bear  an  expenditure  of 
£72,000,000  per  annum  far  more  easily  than  they  bore  one  of 
£54,000,000  in  1842,  when  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  happily 
commenced  the  process  of  unshackling  commerce  and  industiy. 
Complete  that  process,  either  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
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present  Income  Tax,  or  of  some  more  equitable  system  of  direct 
taxation,  by  making  the  whole  Island  one  Free  Port,  and  the 
result  will  be  such  universal  prosperity  as  will  enable  the  country  to 
bear  cheerfully,  willingly,  and  easily,  double  its  present  burdens,  if 
ever  the  necessity  for  so  increasing  them  should  unhappily  arise. 

29.  We  believe,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  will,  on  inquiry,  find 
the  question  of  Taxation— Direct  or  Indirect— to  be,  more  or  less, 
connected  with  eveiy  evil  which  it  seeks  to  remedy,  and  with  every 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  which  it  seeks  to  effect. 
We  are  therefore,  convinced  that  to  no  question  whatsoever  can 
the  attention  of  the  Association  be  more  advantageously  directed. 

' Entertaining  this  conviction,  we  most  respectfully  solicit  for  this 
question  the  patient,  deUberate,  and  painstaking  investigation  which 
its  importance  imperatively  demands  from  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  their  country  and  mankind. 
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